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On  April  30,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  completed  his  first  100  days  in  office.  During  that  time  he  has  made 
an  impressive  series  of  appointments,  spoken  eloquently  of  America’s  needs  and  aspirations  and  attempted  to 
bring  a  conciliatory  attitude  to  bear  on  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  real  progress  which  was  being 
made  has  been  seriously  jeopardized  now  by  the  abortive  Cuban  venture,  and  United  States  participation  in  it. 
As  the  first  100  days  draws  to  a  close  many  citizens  are  urging  that  U.  S.  armed  forces  intervene  directly  in 
Cuba.  Such  a  move  would  invite  the  moral  censure  of  the  world  against  the  nation  which  has  championed 
the  rule  of  law  in  international  affairs.  A  major  alternative  seems  to  be  to  recognize  that  Communism  is  a 
factor  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  regardless  of  the  outcome  in  Cuba,  and  that  it  may  well  be  spread  rather 
than  confined  by  U.  S.  military  intervention. 

What  is  needed  is  a  cooling  off  period  to  afford  opportunity  for  historical  and  moral  perspective.  Then  it  may 
become  clearer  that  the  challenge  of  Communism  must  be  met  by  other  than  military  means  and  that  violations 
of  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  international  treaties  will  seriously  compromise  America’s  claim  to  world  leadership. 
The  Western  Hemisphere  is  seething  with  revolutionary  fervor.  The  United  States  should  be  devoting  its  major 
efforts  in  the  coming  months  to  rapid,  large-scale  programs  for  social  and  economic  progress  and  immediate 
encouragement  of  popular  democratic  governments  throughout  Latin  America. 

Here  is  a  l)rief  list  of  some  of  the  Adiniiiistration's  measures  and  polieies  of  speeial  interest  to  Newsletter 
readers,  initiated  in  the  first  100  days: 

•  The  Administration  has  supported  a  neutral,  un-  yet  been  submitted  to  Congress. 
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'  committed  Laos,  as  an  alternative  to  a  civil  war  in¬ 
volving  U.  S.  and  Soviet  arms. 

•  A  major  effort  is  underway  to  achieve  a  treaty  ending 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  U.  S.  negotiator  Arthur  H. 
Dean  has  outlined  in  detail  a  proposed  treaty  which 
embodies  a  number  of  U.  S.  concessions. 

•  A  complete  review  of  U.  S.  disarmament  policy  has 
been  undertaken  by  John  J.  McCloy,  Special  Presi¬ 
dential  Advisor  on  Disarmament. 

•  The  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Disarmament  Administration 
in  the  State  Department,  which  was  just  created  last 

I  October,  has  been  built  up  from  35  to  70  persons.  But 
no  decision  has  yet  been  announced  to  create  either 
a  “National  Peace  Agency”  called  for  in  the  Democratic 
Platform  or  an  “Arms  Control  Research  Institute” 
promised  by  the  President  in  a  campaign  speech  on 
•March  7,  1960. 

•  Administration  policy  is  not  yet  clear  on  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations.  There  are  some 
indications  the  Kennedy  Administration  does  not  want 

f  to  carry  on  President  Eisenhower’s  efforts  to  transfer 
j  nuclear  weapons  to  NATO. 

I*  The  President  has  created  a  temporary  Peace  Corps. 
Legislation  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  basis  has  not 


•  The  President  has  proposed  a  10  point,  10  year 
program  for  Latin  American  social  progress.  On  April 
25  the  House  appropriated  the  full  $500  million  re¬ 
quested  for  the  Latin  American  program. 

•  In  his  mutual  security  message,  the  President  called 
for  separation  of  military  and  economic  aid,  one 
overall  agency  to  administer  the  program,  and  a  five- 
year,  $7.3  billion  authorization  for  the  U.  S.  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  with  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  rather  than  going  to  Congress  for  an  annual 
appropriation. 

•  The  President  has  asked  for  increased  authority  to 
provide  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  to  Com¬ 
munist  governments  is  Eastern  Europe,  a  measure  he 
also  championed  as  a  Senator. 

•  An  additional  $900  million  has  been  added  to  the 
$1.1  billion  the  Eisenhower  Administration  asked  to 
carry  the  surplus  food  disposal  program  through  1961. 
New  Eood-for-Peace  legislation  was  introduced  April 
18  (S.  1643;  H.R.  6400). 

•  The  Senate  has  ratified  the  treaty  establishing  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  which  was  negotiated  by  the  Eisenhower  Admin¬ 
istration  and  supported  by  the  Kennedy  Administration. 
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SOME  COMMENTS  ON  CUBA 

Did  the  U.  S.  Help  Cuban  Exiles?  “Last  spring,  the 
Frente  [an  exile  faction]  began  recruiting  volunteers 
in  New  York  and  Florida  ...  Its  activities  were  directly 
supervised  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Bases 
were  set  up  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Swan  Island  (off  Honduras),  the  Corn  Islands 
( off  Nicaragua )  and  elsewhere.  The  exiles  were  trained 
by  U.  S.  military  specialists  and  armed  with  U.  S. 
ground,  sea  and  air  weapons.” — New  York  Times, 
April  23.  .  .  .  After  President  Kennedy  was  inaug¬ 
urated,  he  reportedly  barred  any  direct  American 
military  intervention,  but  he  did  agree  to  “continue 
the  training  of  the  Cuban  refugees”  and  to  release 
“ships  and  gasoline  to  launch  the  attack.” — James 
Reston,  New  York  Times,  April  21. 

Why  Did  the  U.  S.  Aid  Anti-Castro  Cubans?  According 
to  the  U.  S.  statement  on  Cuba,  issued  April  3  by  the 
State  Department,  “The  present  situation  in  Cuba  con¬ 
fronts  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  inter-American 
system  with  a  grave  and  urgent  challenge.  .  .  .  The 
challenge  results  from  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
revolutionary  regime  betrayed  their  own  revolution, 
delivered  that  revolution  into  the  hands  of  powers  alien 
to  the  hemisphere  [the  Sino-Soviet  bloc],  and  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  an  instrument  ...  to  suppress  the  re¬ 
kindled  hopes  of  the  Cuban  people  for  democracy 
and  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics.” 

U  hat  About  Soviet  Aid  to  Castro?  “Since  the  middle 
of  1960,  more  than  30,000  tons  of  arms  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  $50  million  have  poured  from  beyond 
the  Iron  Curtain  into  Cuba  .  .  .  Soviet  and  Czech 
military  advisers  and  technicians  have  accompanied 
the  flow  of  arms.  And  the  Castro  regime  has  sent 
Cubans  to  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
training  as  jet  pilots,  ground  maintenance  crews  and 
artillerymen.” — U.  S.  statement  on  Cuba. 

Hotr  Much  Support  Does  Castro  Have?  “Both  exile 
leaders  and  the  U.  S.  Government  have  consistently 
underrated  Castro’s  remaining  popularity,  particularly 
among  peasants  and  rural  workers  .  .  .  Any  campaign 
against  Castro  will  have  to  be  largely  a  guerrilla  affair 
and  its  chances  of  success  will  be  slim  unless  the 
peasants  somehow  can  be  turned  against  the  regime.” 
— James  Wallace,  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  21. 

W  ho  Made  IK  S.  Decisions  on  Cuban  Policy?  “What 
emerges  is  a  pieture  of  President  Kennedy  accepting  the 
advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  .  .  .  There  also  emerges  a  picture 
of  other  top  officials  .  .  .  who  had  misgivings  but  who 
acquiesced.  .  .  .” — Roberts  and  Marder,  Waslunqton 
Post,  April  22. 

W  hat  Mifsht  Happen  if  LK  S.  Forces  Took  Direct  or 
Indirect  Action?  “In  my  judgment  ...  we  shall  be  at 
least  a  half  century  recovering,  if  we  ever  recover, 
the  prestige,  the  understanding,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
confidence  of  one  Latin  American  neighbor  after  an¬ 
other.” — Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  Chairman  Latin  American 
Subcommittee,  April  24,  (Senate  floor.) 
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What  About  C.  S.  Rases  Around  the  Soviet  Union? 
During  a  recent  discussion  at  a  Senate  Committee  hear¬ 
ing,  Senator  Ellender  is  reported  to  have  said  that 


“Something  Tells  Me  We’re  Not  the  Main  Event” 


Communist  infiltration  into  Cuba  is  in  retaliation  for 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  surrounded  Russia 
with  air  bases :  “People  are  squealing  like  pigs  because 
of  what  happened  in  Cuba,”  Ellender  said,  but  “we’ve 
been  doing  that  to  Russia  for  7  or  8  years.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  April  27. 

W  hat  Is  the  Alternative?  “Brazil  believes  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States,  is  to  learn  to  live  with  the 
pro-Communist  regime  in  Cuba  .  .  .  while  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomats  attempt  to  talk  Fidel  Castro  into  re¬ 
joining  their  democratic  family.”  —  Edward  Butler, 
Washington  Post,  April  27. 

FCNL  Action  Bulletins  have  recommended: 

•  no  direct  or  indirect  U.  S.  intervention; 

•  work  through  the  UN  for  a  peaceful  solution; 

•  negotiate  outstanding  issues  instead  of  attempting 
to  settle  U.  S. -Cuban  differences  through  military, 
economic  or  political  war; 

•  emphasize  economic  and  social  progress  and  in¬ 
creased  efforts  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Cuban  people  who,  from  recent  first  hand  reports, 
are  still  basically  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

For  further  action  suggestions  and  excerpts  from  an 
speech  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Ore.,  on  April  24, 
send  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to  the  FCNL. 
For  further  background,  send  25^^  for  FCNL  staff  paper, 
“Controversy  Over  Cuba.” 
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DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE  REVEALS  LIVELY  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


Nearly  four  hundred  people  from  18  states  attended 
the  Seventh  National  Conference  on  World  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  Development,  April  10-11,  in  Washington. 
The  conference  was  sponsored  by  43  religious,  farm, 
labor,  civic,  veteran  and  scientific  organizations. 

Why  Are  We  Interested  in  Disarmament?  In  his  open¬ 
ing  address  E.  Raymond  Wilson  asked  and  answered 
the  rhetorical  question:  “Why  are  we  interested  in 
disarmament?  .  .  .  because  we  are  interested  in  people 
clear  around  the  world,  all  two  billion  of  them.  Many 
are  hungry,  but  they  can’t  eat  our  guns.  .  .  .  More  than 
$100  billion  goes  into  the  arms  race  annually,  and  that 
is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  total  income  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  .  .  . 

“We  are  in  major  competition  for  the  minds  of  men 
who  are  being  appealed  to  by  dictatorships  of  the 
right  and  totalitarianisms  of  the  left.”  We  should  not 
use  our  genius  to  destroy  or  “to  brandish  bombs  to 
preserve  a  peace  of  fear.  Our  genius  should  be  to 
build  .  .  .” 

Can  Disarmament  Come  Before  Worhl  Law?  Philip 
Noel-Baker,  Member  of  Parliament  in  Britain  and 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  asserted  that  dis¬ 
armament  need  not  await  the  establishment  of  new 
rules  of  law.  He  said,  “There  is  in  that  proposition  an 
unexpressed  assumption  that  our  armaments,  that  is 
the  present  system  of  competitive  national  preparation 
for  war,  keeps  the  peace  .  .  .  (but)  in  our  century, 
at  least,  it  has  not  been  a  brilliant  success  .  .  . 

“Of  course,  everyone  wants  adequate  machinery  for 
keeping  the  peace.  .  .  .  But  no  machinery  can  work 
as  it  should  while  the  arms  race  goes  on.  When  it  has 
stopped,  we  shall  find  that  the  Assembly  and  Councils 
of  the  UN,  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the 
Charter,  and  dozens  of  other  UN  Statutes  and  Con¬ 
ventions  will  give  very  much  of  what  we  need.” 

Is  Coexistence  Possible?  Norman  Thomas  pointed  out 
that  “The  possibility  of  achieving  peaceful,  if  com¬ 
petitive,  coexistence,  is  enhanced  (a)  by  Khrushchev’s 
obvious  desire  for  disarmament,  and  (b)  by  Commu¬ 
nist  abandonment  of  the  Leninist  dogma  of  inevitable 
war.” 

The  Administration's  Position.  President  Kennedy  as¬ 
sured  the  Conference  “that  we  will  vigorously  pursue 
our  quest  to  find  effective  and  reliable  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  and  limiting  armaments.  In  this  endeavor,  we 
shall  not  only  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
further  progress  toward  disarmament  hut  also  to  de¬ 
velop  reliable  procedures  for  the  just  settlement  of 
international  disputes  and  effective  arrangements  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.” 

Edmund  Gullion,  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
armament  Administration,  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  is  “continuing  to  strive  patiently  and  with  stub¬ 
born  hope”  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement.  “We 
know  very  well,”  he  said,  “how  difficult  it  is  to  approach 
decisions  or  to  change  positions  on  matters  so  bound 
^  up  with  the  national  security.” 
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With  regard  to  the  Administration’s  position  on  general 
disarmament,  Mr.  Gullion  said:  “No  negotiator  can 


take  much  for  granted  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  every  negotiation  must  strive  to  find  a  common 
ground.  ...  I  helieve  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Kremlin 
is  now  convinced  (even  if  Communist  China  may  not 
he)  that  general  nuclear  war,  if  not  a  defeat  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  at  least  he  a  disaster  for  every¬ 
body.  .  .  .  Here,  at  least,  there  may  he  grounds  for 
agreement.” 

What  Kind  of  Inspection?  John  B.  Phelps,  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  Study,  Ohio  State  University,  pointed  out  that 
very  little  research  has  been  done  on  the  proper  role 
of  inspection  techniques  in  monitoring  disarmament 
agreements.  Dr.  Phelps  suggested  that  we  stop  empha¬ 
sizing  technical  inspection  which  can  be  highly  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  inspected  nation  and  start  emphasizing 
ways  of  reducing  secrecy  and  increasing  the  flow  of 
information  between  states.  He  recommended  that 
each  side  be  given  the  “option  of  suggesting  ways  in 
which  it  might  satisfy  the  .  .  .  information  require¬ 
ments  of  the  other  side.” 

Jay  Orear,  Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Studies,  Cornell, 
suggested  that  mechanical  inspection  systems  can  be 
effectively  supplemented  by  techniques  used  in  de¬ 
tecting  any  kind  of  crime:  “Under  careful  questioning, 
many  people  are  incapable  of  effective  lying.” 

What  Follows  Disarmament?  Victor  Reuther,  AFL-CIO, 
warned  that  automobile  workers  have  only  known  full 
employment  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  preparation 
for  war.  He  pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  the 
United  States  has  to  find  50,000  jobs  per  week  for 
new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  and  workers  displaced 
by  technological  advances.  This  need  would  probably 
rise  to  75,000  jobs  per  week  in  a  disarmed  world. 

What  Can  Organizations  Do  to  Promote  Disarmament? 

A  labor  leader  said  that  the  labor  movement  needs  to 
be  stimulated  to  work  for  disarmament.  An  educator 
reported  that  universities  should  be  encouraged  to 
devote  more  of  their  research  to  disarmament  issues. 
A  religious  leader  asked  church  goers  to  support  re¬ 
ligious  education  workers  who  are  promoting  peace. 

All  citizens  were  urged  to  be  politically  active  and 
make  it  possible  for  candidates  for  public  office  to 
support  disarmament  and  still  get  elected.  All  were 
reminded  to  write  letters  to  the  editors  of  their  local 
papers,  as  well  as  letters  to  their  Congressmen. 


$2  Billion  More  Asked  Despite  Waste 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  Congress  to  increase  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  De|)artment  of  Defense  .$2  hillion, 
to  .S4.3.0  hillion.  Additional  l)illions  go  for  military  aid 
and  atomic  energy. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  has  begun  a  documented  cam¬ 
paign  against  military  waste.  On  March  16  he  said: 
“the  Department  of  Defense  is  wasting  annually  many 
billions  of  dollars  of  your  and  my  money  as  taxpayers.” 
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F(]M.  Headers  Write!  Last  February,  FCNL  readers 
who  reeeive  FCNL  Action  Bulletins  from  Washington 
were  asked  what  action  they  had  taken.  Over  50% 
replied;  readers  in  56  states  and  from  as  far  away 
as  Hiroshima,  Japan,  sent  their  comments. 

Five  hundred  said  they  wrote  members  of  Congress; 
113  talked  in  person  with  them  about  the  issues;  377 
wrote  the  President  or  other  executive  officers;  62 
wrote  letters  to  the  editors.  Almost  every  person  who 
responded  felt  the  program  should  continue;  most 
thought  at  about  the  same  frequency.  (In  1960, 
nine  Action  Bulletins  supplemented  the  monthly 
Nt:WSLETTF.R.  ) 

Readers  also  used  Action  Bulletins  in  writing  news¬ 
paper  editorials  and  stories,  in  sermons,  teaching  and 
public  speaking,  and  in  talking  and  working  with 
people  in  their  meetings,  churches  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  to  which  they  belong. 

The  replies  indicate  many  persons  are  not  yet  taking 
advantage  of  one  very  important  way  to  present  ideas 
to  the  general  public — through  letters  to  the  editor. 
For  a  copy  of  the  FCNL  leaflet  on  “How  to  Write  a 
Letter  to  the  Editor”  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  to  FCNL. 

Action  Bulletins  are  sent  to  all  Newsletter  sub¬ 
scribers  who  request  them. 

Chiirrlies  Review  Immigratictii  Poliey.  Church  leaders 
from  27  denominations  and  member  units  associated 
with  the  National  Council  of  Churches  attended  a 
conference  in  Washington  April  13  and  14  on  U.  S. 
immigration  policy.  Included  in  a  closing  message  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Conference  was  this  statement: 

^*W  e  iir<‘  erilieui  und  aHhamed  of  the  pr<‘sent  lianis  of 
our  immigration  quota  system  resting  upon  the  national 
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origin  of  our  white  population  as  per  the  census  of  1920, 
ami  strongly  urge  the  abandonment  of  that  system  or 
a  drastic  revision  of  it  in  a  direction  which  will  exclude 
any  racial  or  regional  discrimination  among  those  who 
seek  to  enter  our  land.”- 

At  the  Conference,  Rep.  Francis  E.  Walter  said,  in  reply 
to  a  question  from  Rep.  John  V.  Lindsay  (N.Y.),  that 
the  parole  provisions  of  the  present  law  are  broad 
enough  to  allow  the  President  to  admit  5000  Arabs 
and  5000  Communist  Chinese  refugees.  Rep.  Walter 
also  announced  he  had  introduced  a  new  bill  to  revise 
the  present  law  (H.R.  6300). 

China's  Food  Needs.  FCNL  representatives  have  again 
urged  high  Administration  officials  to  give  renewed 
consideration  to  shipping  U.  S.  surplus  food  to  hungry 
mainland  Chinese,  possibly  through  the  UN  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  The  reply:  “But  China  is 
exporting  food.” 

The  facts:  China  is  still  exporting  some  food  but  has 
not  been  able  to  fulfill  commitments  to  Communist 
bloc  countries.  Food  exports  provide  China’s  main 
source  of  funds  for  economic  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  six  months  China 
has  bought  three  million  tons  of  food  worth  $200 
million,  including  wheat,  flour,  barley  and  rice.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  Communist  China’s  history  that 
substantial  amounts  of  food  have  been  imported. 

Students  for  Peace  Corps.  Over  600  students  gathered 
in  Washington  in  late  March  for  a  three  day  con¬ 
ference  on  the  Peace  Corps,  called  by  the  National 
Students  Association.  They  supported  a  Peace  Corps 
divorced  from  the  Cold  War,  with  emphasis  on  UN 
j/ponsorship. 

On  April  25,  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  urged  that 
the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council  consider  a  UN 
Peace  Corps  program  at  its  Geneva  meeting  in  July. 
Sargent  Shriver,  Peace  Corps  director,  is  going  ahead 
with  plans  for  a  U.S.  government  program  plus  place¬ 
ment  through  voluntary  agencies  and  colleges  and 
universities. 

Editors:  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Edward  F.  Snyder 

and  Frances  Neely 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  National  Legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  he  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Serrice  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  I'pon  re(|uest.  FCNL  .■VCTION  bulletins  on  foreign  and 
domestic  legislative  issues: 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  .Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  W  ASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  $3.00.  $4..'>0  abroad.  ($.3.00  to  residents  of 
Illinois  and  \X’isronsin,  who  al.«o  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legislation.  .Address:  .3132  South  Woodlawn  .Avenue,  Chicago  15, 
Illinois.)  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legislative  and  research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  dedu*  tible  for  income  tax  purposes) 
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